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THE ART JOURNAL. 



CORPORATION PLATE AND INSIGNIA OF OFFICE, ETC. 

By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., &c. 






EW people, I opine, have even the most remote idea 
of the amount of artistic wealth, of antiquarian 
treasure, and of historical relics possessed by, 
and lying hidden away in the strongholds and 
chests of, the various corporate bodies of Great 
Britain ; and fewer still have formed a full 
conception of the importance and interest, ar- 
chasologically, historically, and traditionally, that centres in, 
or forms a halo around, .these inestimable Art treasures. The 
corporations of the four countries now so happily united under 
one crown, and whose emblems, as I shall hereafter show, are 
so forcibly and poetically symbolized by the form and decoration 
of the mace, are rich beyond compare in works in the precious 
metals, in emblems of state and civic dignity, in relics of mediaeval 
pageantry, in badges and insignia of various offices, and in seals 
and records of different periods. 
These various objects are, of course, naturally and essentially, 



from their very uses, scattered over the length and breadth of 
the land, and some of them never see the light. They form, as 
it were, a rich mine for historical and antiquarian inquiry, and 
present features, peculiarities, allusions, and purposes that are 
of immense importance. Into this mine it is my purpose to 
" dig; " and, in the series of papers I now enter upon, and later 
on in a complete work on the subject which I am actively pre- 
paring, to bring to light some of the more curious, suggestive, 
and important objects of Art metal- work which come under my 
notice. It is new ground, and will require careful and almost 
undivided attention ; but, with the aid of the mayors and other 
high dignitaries of the various corporate bodies, I enter upon it 
with more than usual gratification,' and shall not cease until I 
have produced a work which, I hope, will be exhaustive in its 
detail and national in its character. 

Out of some three hundred and fifty boroughs in England and 
Wales, to which I propose first to devote attention, leaving those 
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Fig. 2. — Bridgenorth Mace. 



Fig. i.~ Corporation Insignia, &c, Bodmin. 



of Scotland and Ireland for later illustration, it is not too much 
to say that at least an equal number of maces of various periods 
exist, while the other insignia and relics of one kind or other 
are simply innumerable. 

It is not my intention, nor would it be my province in this 
series of articles, even for one moment to enter upon the wide 
subject of the origin and growth of municipal institutions, or of 



Fig. 3. — Bridgenorth Mace. 



corporate offices and dignities. Whether these are of Roman or 
of Saxon origin, or are simply the outgrowths of primitive agri- 
cultural or other industrial communities, it is not my present 
purpose to inquire. It is sufficient for me to say that the 
head man— the mayor, portreeve, bailiff, warden, or what not, 
by whatever name he was called, or by whomsoever appointed or 
elected, whether by the lord of the place, the " more discreet " 
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of the inhabitants, the general voice of the community, or even 
by the King himself— had, and very wisely too, some symbol, 
or sign, or badge of official power and dignity attached to him 
as holder of that office, by which he might be known, his autho- 
rity asserted, and his power and position respected. However 
humble his ordinary occupation (as I have on another occa- 
sion recently written), however low the state of his education 
and attainments, and however little of natural dignity he might 
have in manners and demeanour, the symbol of his office gave 
him authority and power, and placed him, for the time being, 
far above his neighbours in position and dignity. No matter 




Fig. 4. — Iron Mace. Fig. 6. — City " Sceptred Fig. 5. — Iron Mace. 

how superior in moral or social or educational condition, or 
of how much higher status in birth and family and rights 
of property some inhabitants of a town or district might be, 
the man they chose as mayor or portreeve, or whatever might 
be his designation, at once stepped, by virtue of that office, over 
their heads, and became " your worship " — showing, sometimes, 
" airs " enough to sicken the better and more thoughtful classes 
of people, without the "graces" that ought to attach them- 
selves to the holders of the office. And it was quite essential 
that some " outward and visible sign " (alas ! often without the 
" inward spiritual grace ") of office should be held by the indi- 
vidual, for without it there was nothing to indicate who was at 
the head of affairs. To " bring out the mace " or other insignia 



was, therefore, enough to show that authority was vested in the 
individual, and that to him and his decisions all must bow. 

The main part of the Art treasures of corporate bodies to 
which I shall call attention consists of maces, swords, chains, 
badges, seals, armour, batons, staves, halberds, mazers, loving 
and other cups, tankards and other articles of ordinary plate, 
oars, measures and gauges, figures for pageantry, &c. ; and 
these, of course, are of various periods, and differ as widely 
in their characteristics as in their uses. To these I purpose 
devoting brief attention, and then to proceed to speak of the 
treasures of the various corporate bodies of the kingdom in 
detail. 

And first as to the Mace. This, there can be no doubt, is the 
most usual, as it is one of the earliest, symbols of authority in 
use in Great Britain, and one that has borne no trifling part in 
events of its history. Originally a weapon of warfare, whose use 
dates back into the far-off age of bronze, the mace was capable 
of doing good service where other weapons would be all but 
powerless. 

In the Middle Ages, besides being a military, it became an 
ecclesiastical and also a civil weapon, and, from its use for 
offence and defence, came to be regarded not only as an object 
of fear, but a symbol of power and authority. Of its military 
use many examples, from the Bayeux tapestry downwards, occur ; 
and there can be no doubt it was a most formidable weapon in the 
hands of knights and men trained to arms, and when borne by 
prelates, who, although forbidden to wield the sword, took rank 
among the great military leaders of early times, it became a staff 
of deadly use. Among these warrior bishops the names and doings 
of Odo of Bayeux, Anthony Bee, and Henry de Spencer will at 
once be called to mind, as will examples of maces on brasses 
and in illuminated MSS. Of two excellent examples, probably 
of an ecclesiastical nature, the one belonging to Mr. J. W. 
Baily, and the other in my own possession, I give engravings 
in Figs. 4 and 5. 

In confirmation of what I have said as to the warlike origin of 
the mace, which was certainly intended to batter down and break 
through the helmet or other armour which the sword could not 
effect, Mr. Octavius Morgan, F.S.A.— to the value of whose 
labours, as the historian and classifier of old English plate, I am 
glad to have this opportunity of paying a warm tribute — thus 
writes^me : — " These small early maces, which have at the tops 
a knob or head, and their lower ends formed by six or eight 
flat bars or laminae set round the stem, somewhat resemble the 
warriors' maces of the time of Henry VIII., and give one the 
idea that these war maces were the original of the civil state 
mace, which by degrees, from a weapon, became an ensign of 
office of certain dignitaries. Our constables' staves, which 
formerly used to be surmounted with the royal crown, still bear 
the royal arms, and are [like the mace, of which indeed they 
are the prototype] a civil weapon for enforcing and preserving 
order, as the sword was the military weapon which some mayors 
are authorised to have carried before them. The mace was 
usually borne by sergeants-at-mace, who were generally con- 
stables." Some of these small maces are of iron covered with 
silver or other metal, and are weighted so as more effectually 
to serve as weapons. Their heads, as is shown in the four 
examples in Fig. 7, are usually hemispherical. Those possessed 
by some corporations are entirely devoid of ornament, while 
others of a more elaborate character are profusely decorated with 
armorial or other devices, and crested with richly worked circlets. 

It was not until the close of the reign of Edward III. (1366— 77) 
that the sergeants of the City of London were empowered by 
royal charter to carry maces of gold or silver, or plated with 
silver, and ornamented with the royal arms ; for by the sixth 
charter of that monarch it is granted, "The Sergeant-at-Mace 
in the City aforesaid shall be at liberty to carry such maces of 
gold or silver, or plated with silver, and garnished with the signs 
of our arms or others," &c. 

The body of sergeants-at-mace, afterwards changed m 
designation to sergeants-at-arms, instituted as a body-guard 
by Richard I. and by the French King during the Crusades, 
had "not only to watch round the King's tent in complete 
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armour, with a mace, a sword, and bow and arrows, but 
occasionally to arrest traitors and other offenders about the 
court, for which the mace was deemed a sufficient authority ; 
hence they came to be called ' the valorous force of the King's 
errand in the execution of justice.' " We learn that a 
sergeant-at-mace (or at arms), "when appearing in the King's 
presence, was ordered to have his head bare, his body armed to 
the feet, with the arms of a knight riding \i.e. with armour such 
as used by knights when they fought on horseback], wearing a 
gold chain with a medal bearing all the King's coats [quarterings 
of his arms], with a peon royal, or mace of silver, in his right hand, 
and in his left a truncheon. Hence, in all probability, was derived 
the custom of the chief magistrate of a municipality, who, 
as such, is the representative of the sovereign, being attended 



by his mace-bearer, as a symbol of the royal authority thus 
delegated to him " by his sovereign's charter or otherwise. 

Some English corporations, as I shall show in the course of 
these papers, are fortunate in possessing early and very remark- 
able examples of maces, and their form, at all events some of them, 
will be seen fully to carry out the ideas I have expressed regard- 
ing them. The most common and imposing form of the mace — 
that with the addition of the open-arched crown surmounted with 
the orb and cross — as now seen in most municipal towns, is 
not met with of an earlier period than the Restoration, at which 
time very many corporations, companies, and guilds had the 
cross arches of the crown, with the accompaniment of orb and 
cross, added to their already existing maces ; and all the new 
ones that were made were likewise so surmounted. They were 




Fig. 7. — Corporation Plate, Insignia, &*c, Canterbury. 



also usually of a larger size than formerly, and were ornamented 
with the royal badges and ciphers. The crowned mace thus 
became more than ever a seeming symbol of royal power — 
or rather of mayoral authority and power derived from regal 
sources, and granted directly by royal gift. 

Of "swords of state" and other insignia, as well as of the 
various articles of plate and objects of antiquity possessed by the 
corporate bodies of our provincial towns, I shall from time 
to time give historical and introductory notices. These I re- 
serve for future papers, and now at once proceed with my 
detailed notes on some of the treasures possessed by these 
august bodies. 

At Canterbury a remarkably fine assemblage of objects is 
preserved, and these are shown grouped together in one of the 
engravings (Fig. 7). There are no less than five maces, a 



sword, and a mayor's chain, besides several valuable articles of 
plate. The great mace, of silver gilt, is 4 feet 4 inches in 
length, and is of the ordinary form, with open-arched crown sur- 
mounted with orb and cross. The head, or bowl, is divided into 
four compartments, as usual, by demi-figures and foliage, and 
in these are consecutively the rose, surmounted by a crown 
between the initials of Charles II., <£°. R. ; a thistle, similarly 
crowned and initialed ; a fleur-de-lis, in like manner ; and a 
harp, also crowned and initialed. The initials are somewhat 
unusual, the numerals being within the letter C. On the flat 
plate at the top, under the arched crown, are engraved the 
royal arms quarterly : first and fourth, France and England 
quarterly ; second, Scotland ; third, Ireland ; with supporters, 
crown, and motto. The shaft is engraved with an entwining 
pattern of -roses and thistles springing from one stem. The 
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four smaller maces for the sergeants-at-mace are also of silver, 
and are of the same general form as is usual with that class of 
insignia; they are all exactly alike, are 9J inches in length, 
and have semi-globular heads, on the flat top of which are 
engraved the royal arms, viz. quarterly, first and fourth, France 
and England quarterly ; second, Scotland ; third, Ireland ; the 
shield enclosed within a tri-formed wreath of laurel. Round the 
bowls are the rose, fleur-de-lis, and thistle, each surmounted by 
a crown, and divided from each other by foliage. Of the maces 
some interesting particulars are furnished by my friend Mr. John 
Brent, F.S.A.* It seems that the charter of Henry VI., to which 
the citizens owe their privilege of electing a mayor, conferred 
upon that officer the right to appoint sergeants-at-mace, directing 
that their maces be borne before him. In 26th Elizabeth a mace 
was ordered to be made out of the silver maces of the town 
sergeants; and ten years later " one very fair mace" was 
ordered to "be made decent, to be carried before the mayor." 
In 1650 "the great mace" was ordered to be altered and 
finished, but, as the corporation had at that time some heavy 
demands on its exchequer, it was resolved " that the mace be 
made with as little charge and addition of silver as may be." 
Thirty years later (1680) the corporation again decided "that 
either the new mace be made, or the old one repaired." On this 
occasion the friends of the new mace seem to have prevailed, for 
we find an entry wherein the chamberlain is recorded to have 
given " twenty shillings for those who assisted him about it." 
This "large and fair mace (1681) of silver," weighing 121 oz., 
was purchased at 20s. the oz., and with contingent expenses 
cost £62 10s. "The old mace seems to have been sold for 
8s. 4d. per oz. ; it weighed nearly 60 oz." In 172 1 the mace and 
city sword were gilded and amended, and in 1767 the new silver 
maces for the town sergeants were made. In 1746 the mace was 
ordered to be laid on a cushion with gold fringe. 

The sword of state is 4 feet if inches in length ; its use was 
granted by King James I. to the city of Canterbury in 1607, to 
be, like the mace, borne before the mayor on state occasions. 
It bears on one side, in gold letters, the inscription : — 

This Swrde was gravnted by ovr gratious Soveraigne 

Lord Kinge Ieames to this citty of Canterbvry 

and to Thomas Paramore Esqvire 

being then mayor of the same citty to be 

borne before him and al l others that 

shall succeede him ; 

and on the other side the following appropriate quotation from 
the law of Moses : — 

Yee shall not doe VNIVSTLY IN 
IVDGMENT IN LINE IN WAIGHT OR IN 
MEASVRE YOU SHALL HAVE IVST BALLANCE 
TREWE WAIGTES A TRUE EPHAH AND A 

Trewe HiN.f 19 Leviticus: vear35»36. 



On the hilt, which is engraved with a floriated pattern of roses, 
thistles, &c, are at one extremity the royal arms quarterly, 
first and fourth, France and England quarterly ; second, Scot- 
land ; third, Ireland ; surmounted by a crown between the initials 
C. R. ; and at the other the arms of the city of Canterbury : 
" under the inscription on the blade is a merchant's mark." 

The mayor's chain is modern, and was presented to the city 
by William Furley, Esq., in the mayoralty of his brother, George 
Furley. 

Of the corporation plate the following brief notes will be 
interesting. In 157 1 the mayor and commonalty, being short 
of money, " pledged a silver basin and a silver ewer to Thomas 
Nuttfor^i7." In 29th Elizabeth (1587) the city plate, according 
to an inventory of that date, counted by a " basin and ewer 76 oz. 
and one quarter and half a grain of an ounce ; three great 
gilded goblets— one with a cover yy oz. ; and two lesser goblets, 
parcel gilded, 20 oz. and one quarter." Some years later all the 
plate was directed to be sold, except the silver spoons, " which 
being in pawn were redeemable at 5s. per ounce." Later on the 
chamberlain is directed " to make sale of the plate remaining in 
the hands of Alderman Hovenden, saving only the great gilded 
spoons ; and these spoons, 35 oz., Mr. Hovenden is to have at 5s. 
an ounce— he promising to sell them again to the city at the 
same price. In 1699 sundry pieces of old plate, said to be worn 
out, were exchanged for a pair of candlesticks, snuffers, &c. In 
1772 a pair of silver snuffers and stand, and a pair of silver taper 
candlesticks, were bought at a cost of £1$ 17s. 6d., and at the 
same time the corporation sold to Alderman French an ancient 
silver gilt tobacco box for 7s. 6d. an ounce." In 1781 the silver 
salver, shown in the group, was presented to the city by Alder- 
man Long. In 161 7 a basin and ewer of silver gilt/ weighing 
126 oz. at 7s. 6d. per ounce, were bought at the cost of the city. 
At the present time the plate belonging to the city consists 
(besides the maces and chain) of four massive and elegant 
candlesticks ; two candelabra of two lights each ; a remarkably 
fine two-handled loving or grace cup, presented to the city by 
Harry George Austen, Esq., when mayor in 1873 ; and a salver, 
given in 1 781, by the then mayor, William Long, Esq., and having 
engraved in its centre the city arms with foliage, and ribbons 
bearing the words, " Canterbury. The gift of William Long, 
1 78 1." For particulars of all these, and for the group of plate 
and impressions of the city seals, I am indebted to the mayor 
of Canterbury, C. Goulden, Esq., to whom I am under obliga- 
tion for the trouble he has taken and help given in the course 
of my inquiries. 

The most remarkable relic possessed by the corporation of 
Canterbury, however, is the ancient " Burghmote Horn," by the 
blowing of which the members of the corporation were formerly 
called to assemble together. References to this horn and its 
use are made in very early times ; but I reserve my notice of it 
for a future chapter, when I shall speak of other early examples. 



{To be continued.) 



ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR ART-MANUFACTURE, 



WITH DESCRIPTION BY GEORGE WALLIS, F.S.A., KEEPER OF THE ART-COLLECTION IN THE SOUTH KENSING- 
TON MUSEUM, LONDON. 



V^TE begin on the following page the series of Prize Designs 
V V for Art-manufacture announced in the Prospectus for 1880. 
The conditions of competition for this series are substantially as 
follows : Messrs. Virtue and Co., of London, publishers of the 
English edition of the Art Journal, invite Art-designers of all 
countries to submit original designs for Art-manufacture. The 
designs selected will be p aid for by them, and engraved at their 

* I am glad to have the opportunity of calling attention to Mr. Brent's highly in- 
teresting volume on " Canterbury in the Olden Time," to which my readers cannot 
do better than refer on any matters connected with that grand old city. 

t Perhaps it may be allowable to explain that the Hebrew " ephar " is a dry 
measure of about 60 pints, and the " hin " a liquid measure of about 10 pints. 
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expense. All designs submitted, whether accepted and used, or 
declined, will be returned to the artist,; and the name of every 
artist of an accepted design will be published with it. At the 
end- of the year three of the published designs will be selected by 
eminent arbitrators, and the producer of the best design will re- 
ceive a prize of twenty-five guineas ; the producer of the second 
design in order of merit will receive a prize of ten guineas ; and 
the producer of the third a prize of five guineas. The prizes will 
be given in art publications of the values named. This an- 
nouncement is made by the English publishers, Messrs. Virtue and 
Co., but competition is open to American designers. 



